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FROM THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE INDIAN BOY. 
[coNCLUDED. ] 

‘The next morning found our travellers at Sack- 
ett’s Harbour; the steam boat was lying at the 
wharf, and as she was to remain an hour or two, 
the passengers went ashore to look about them.— 
Our gallant Englishman, of course, attended ‘the 
ladies in their visit to the garrison, and the enor- 
mous ship destined one day or another to thunder 
the voice of havock over the peaceful waters of the 
jake—but now harmlessly reposing on the stocks, 
an object of curiositymto the idle traveller.—Dur- 
ing all this time was devoted to the sup- 
port of the fair vocalist, and he strode proudly for- 
ward, —his faithful satellite, the little Indian, follow- 
ing hard at‘his heels. This whimsical unit of a train 
at length striking our gallant as being rather ridicu- 
lous, he motioned the boy back ; but the little fel- 
low was again in a sulky, scowling mood, and did 
not choose to understand; so, finding it to be in vain 
to shake off his annoying little henchman, he. was 
fain to let the urchin follow his own fancy. 

On returning again to the steam-boat, our Eng- 
lishman was not a little astounded at being accosted 
by a sturdy looking farmer, who demanded his 
daughter from him in a voice choaking with rage. 
It was easy for a calm observer to see that the good 
natured Englishman was totally innocent of the ab- 
duction now charged upon him ; but the bereaved 
father was not calm,—and the vessel got under way 
in the midst of his invectives. Nor was it until they 
had cleared the harbor and the islands at| the en- 
tgance, and hadyadyanced far into the open waters 
of the lake, that the poorman became pacified un- 
der the conviction that he was indeed mistaken.— 
** What then had become of his child ””’ and the un- 
fortunate father’s mind was bewildered in vain con- 
jectures. Hecould not be mistaken in the identity 
of the Englishman—assuredly, he was the same 
stranger who had lately passed some weeks in the 
pretty little village, at the outlet of a small lake, 
which formed the western boundary of his farm ;— 
he had met him an hundred times as he rambled 
about the woods with his gun, and had seen him 
angling for hours in the shade of the huge maples 
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that fringed the lake. 
man whose entrance into the Meeting House, on 
Sunday, had made his pretty little Dorothy’s eyes 
dance and sparkle like fire-flies in the summer twi- 
light, and with whom she boasted of dancing, as 
surely as the night came round on which the village 
dancing master held bis public. And he was as as- 
suredly pretty Dorothy’s sweetheart too, for had he 
not himself watched him by the bright light of the 
harvest moon, gently row his light canoe right op- 
posite his own dwelling, and there linger, till mid- 
night or more, playing on his flute with nothing to 
keep company with him but the frogs and the 
whip-poor-wills ? Our Englishman confessed to all 
this ; but without having any particular design up- 
on pretty Dorothy Pierson. He was a man of lei- 
sure, and could afford to while away a few wecks 
in rural amusements ;—he had lingered at the vil- 
lage of ———, because he liked its situation, and 
its environs promised to afford him ample sport in 
shooting and fishing ;—he bad attended the danc- 
ing master’s weekly balls because he was very fond 
of dancing, and enjoyed extremely a little flirtation 
with the rustic belles who usually attended ; to be 
sure, the sweet little Dorothy Pierson, with her dim- 
pled smiles, was the prettiest of these; and with 
her of course he danced the oftenest, but of any 
thing farther he thought not. 
about the lake by moonlight, and had by moonlight 
played on the flute ; but he denied the particularity 
of his serenade—and bade the father recollect that 


He had also rowed 


the tiny lakelet being nearly circular in its shape, 
and he in its centre, the gallantry of the thing might 


He was certainly the same | 


The ladies did not leave their births ; and even 
the poor little Indian remained during all those 
weary hours in the spot where he had passed the 


' night completely enveloped in the rug with his 


head resting on his!patron’s valise. ‘he English. 


| man, who was accustomed to the sea, was not 


among the sufferers ; and there was nothing to pre 
vent him from enjoying the passing hour but his 
own reflections; these were certainly not exactly 
such as to increase his enjoyment, for he possessed 
a good and feeling heart, and the fate of little Doro 
thy Pierson, and the grief of her honest father, 
touched him with some compunction. Here was a 
gentle loving girl led away by hisunmeaning gallan- 


| ° 
tries, a wanderer among strangers, exposed proba 





have applied equally to all the fair dwellers on its | 


margin. All this might be so, the parent admitted, 
but it was very strange—Dorothy had confessed to 
one of her young companions a passion for the 


handsome stranger, and had avowed to her an in- | 


tention of following him, when he left the neigh- 
borhood to pursue his route to Niagara. Some girl- 
ish offence, taken at the remonstrances of her pru- 
dent friend, had prevented her from telling more ; 
but he had traced her on board a canal packet for 
Rochester, and from the time of her absence he had 
thought it safest to proceed directly north to Sack- 
ett’s Harbour, and thus intercept her in her fligit. 
For, as the Englishman’s purpose was well known, 
of preceeding down the Lake and the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal, he did not doubt that with him he 
should find his poor infatuated child. 

There were few who did not sympathize with 


bly tomudeness, and hardship, and contempt—and 
a wotthy and once happy parent overwhelmed with 
shame and grief at his daughter’s flight, and dis 
tracted with apprehensions for her fate. This day 
he also passed the hours in perambulating the deck, 
but oh | how different were his feelings now. The 
poor father sat at the bow of the vessel looking in- 
tently on the waves that dashed against her side, 
and every now and then brushing hastily away the 
tear that gathered in his eve. 

So passed the hours until the setting sun bur- 
The wild 
billows were now subsiding, for they were advanc- 
ing toward the thousand islands that crowd thx 
entrance of the St. Lawf@fice, and the calm that en 
sued seemed like the footstep of a spirit over the 
bosom of the waters. 


nished the broad expanse of the lake. 


The poor suffering voyagers 
now found their death-like sickness cease; and 
they gladly left their cabins to inhale the pure air, 
and drink in fresh spirits and enjoyment from the 
noble view on deck. 

The river was divided into a maze intricate bi 


vond conceptior, by those myriads of islands—so 


| wild and savage—that reared their fractured ruins 


of granite rock, thinly clothed with a few trees and 


shrubs, above the unruffled and exquisitely limpid 
water. No human habitation appear to break 


the spell of solitude and silence, amid tiis eterna! 


| desolation. They were alone in this vast waste— 


on every hand there was still the sparkling water, 


the distressed parent, but alas ! forthe utter selfish. | 


ness of human nature! the father’s grief was soon 
forgotten in indvidual suffering,—for the gale was 
up, and the glassy lake was now broken into waves. 
And there they were on the broad Ontario—their 
steady vessel pursying unalterably her majestic 
march over the bounding wayes—and the breeze 
was bland and fair—and Lean sunbeams spar- 
kled on the blue furrows of the deep. These things 
were all so,—but reckless of all the splendid cir- 
cumstances of the scene, the voyagers were for the 
most part, pale and fainting victims of sea-sickness. 





and the clustering islands—and as they continue 
onward, the opening prospect still disclosed island 
beyond island, in interminable succession. 

The long twilight was expended while yet the 
vessel was pursuing her lonely course through this 
liquid labyrinth, and the cautious Captain judged it 
expedient to delay his vovage until the rising of the 
moon should afford him sufficient light for this diffi. 
cult navigation. 

After the supper, which had served to beguil 
some time, whilst they were lying thus idly at an 
chor, as the passengers were inhaling the night- 
breeze on deck, a bright light was observed on one 
of the more distant isles which threw a slender 
shaft of fire adown the vista of islands in front.— 
This the Captain explained to be the beacon light 
of an old Indian fisherman, who dwelt there one 
the summer months, and from whom he usually re 
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ceived a supply of fish for his return voyage. Our 
Englishman, who had become weary of his deck 
promenade, expressed a wish to visit the solitary 
old fisherman ; the Captain assured him that nothing 
could be safer or easier, and ordered out the yawl 
for the purpose. Matters were speedily arranged, 
and the Englishman descended the vessel’s side ; 
but just as the oars-men had dropped the rope that 
held them to the steam-boat, the little Indian Boy, 
who had stolen to the deck in the twilight gloom, 
ran swiftly down and sprang toward the skiff, but 
friling in his design, he just touched the edge of 
the boat, and sank into the waves beneath. An in- 
stinct of humanity instantly prompted the English- 
man to attempt his rescue. Without hesitation he 
flung himself into the water, and being a bold swim- 
mer, he plunged about for some seconds in darkness; 
at length, clutching the boy by his buoyant drape- 
ry, he succeeded in dragging him to the boat—but 
all thought of the expedition was now over, and 
the dripping knight errant was glad to return to the 
vessel, bearing his half drowned burden in Bigarms. 
On the first alarm of this adventire, the boatsmen 
and passengers had rushed to the side on which it 
happened, bearing lanterns and candles to assist 
the generous Englishman; and they now crowd- 
ed round the rescuer and the rescued, with clamo- 
rous congratulations. 
his insensible burden on the floor, how great was 
their astonishment to behold the swarthy lineaments 
of the Indian Boy now white as virgin snow ! “ My 
child—my child! my poor misguided girl !” now 
burst from the afflicted Pierson—while the English- 
man stood gazing in mute aimazement. At this 
strange discovery the ladieskindly stepped forward, 
and had the imprudent girleonveyed to their cabin; 
and the gentlemen with equal kindness conducted 
her dripping preserver below. The poor father 
stationed himself near the cabin door, until the 
chamber maid informed him that his daughter had 
been put to bed, and was now perfectly sensible, 
but overwhelmed with shame at her exposure. 

Before the tumult which these events occasioned 
had subsided, the moon had mounted above the 
eastern islands, and had shed her silver radiance 
afar over the watery maze—and the steady vessel 
was again pursuing her devious track. The pas- 
sengers once more turned into their births ; and all 
was silent repose, save in the bosom of the English- 
man. A multitude of thoughts and reflections con- 
spired to arrest the power of the Iethean god, and 
it was many hours ere sleep visited his eyelids. It 
came at last—deep, heavy and dreamy—and when 
he awoke he found the voyage completed, and the 
vessel at her proper moorings in the flourishing vil- 
lage of Ogdensburgh. 

Gur amiabY¥é traveller speedily dressed himself and 
hastened to the deck to seek the father of the love- 
iorn little Dorothy, for the result of his night’s cogi- 
‘ations was a generous resolution to reward the ro- 
nantic passion of the loving girl with his hand.— 
rhe honest farmer could not be found ; and upon 
inquiry, he learned that he had left the vessel with 
his daughter immediately on its arrival in port.— 
Without loss of time, he procured a guide and has- 
tened to the Inn,—but here he was informed, that 
the persons he sought had already commenced 
‘heir homeward journey in a wagon, which the 


But, as the Englishman laid | 
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farmer had promptly secured. It was indeed so— 
they were off—and without any communication 
with the unconscious author of all their trouble. 

“Well!” said the Englishman, who was alive to 
the folly of a connexion so formed, “I am spared a 
very foolish step. But, pretty Dorothy !—I hope 
your wound will not lie very deep in your young 
heart !” 

And he pursued his journey ; sometimes rejoic- 
ing that he had escaped an entanglement with the 
lovely little American rustic—and, sometimes mus- 
ng on the wo and blight with which her affection 
for him had but too probably clouded the morning 
of her blameless lite. 

He returned to England. But the pale image of 
the loving girl who would have forsaken all fur him, 
was continually present to his mind’s eye. He en- 
tered into the amusements and occupations incident 
to his rank in life ;—but still the memory of that 
beautiful girl weeping in her far distant home— 
drooping, fading, perhaps dying—under the ne- 
glect of the ingrate who had won her virgin heart, 
and then left her to perish in unrequited love, per- 
petually haunted him. At the expiration of three 
years, he virtuously resolved to return. and cheer 
the drooping forest flower, and transplant it in its 
pure and fragrant constancy to a more genial soil. 

He arrived at the beginning of the last month, in 
one of the Liverpool packets; and I saw him on 
his return from the west. Immediately on landing 
in New York, he proceeded by the shortest route 
to the little village of ———-. His old landlady had 
removed, and strangers occupied her dwelling ; of 
these he inquired with anxious emotion of pretty 
Dorothy Piersoun—wishing, yet dreading, to hear 
of the too probable fate of the hapless girl. 

** Dorothy Pierson ?” said the bustling landlady, 
musing for a moment,—*‘ Oh ! ay—Dan Pierson’s 
darter.— Why, dear me! she married long afore I 
came here, to Obadiah Cobb, of Scipio town, and 
they’ve gone to settle out west—and have got, as 
I’ve heerd old Dan Pierson tell, a couple of as nice 
broad faced burley looking white headed children 
as you’d ever wish to see !” 

Here was a finale to a three year’s dream of ro- 
mance !—The Englishman, confounded at this ter- 
mination of ‘* Love’s young dream,” turned on his 
heel,—bastened back with all speed to New York, 





—-and sailed again in the very next homeward bound | 


packet ; having been just nine days in the country. 

{ saw him as I have said on his return, the day 
before he sailed ;—and I shall never forget the bitter 
point with which he exclaimed in the words of old 
Fletcher— 

**Love ! is there such a word in any language 

‘* That carries honest sense ’” , 
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“Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 








A VISIT TO BEDLAM. 

Of those things called sights in London, which 
every stranger is 9 desirous to see, Bedlam 
isone. To that plac@, therefore, an acquaintance 
of Harley’s, after having accompanied him to seve- 
ral other shows, proposed a visit. Harley objected 
to it: ‘because, said he, I think it an inhuman prac- 








ee eee = 
tice to expose the greatest misery with which our 
nature is afflicted, to every idle visitant who can af- 
ford a trifling perquisite to the keeper; especially 
as it is a distress which the humane must see with 
the painful reflection that it is not in their power to 
alleviate.” He was overpowered, however, by the 
solicitations of his friend, and the other persons of 
the party (amongst whom were several ladies ;) and 
they went in a body to Moorfields. 

Their conductor led them first to the dismal man- 
siens of those who are in the most horrid state of in- 
curable madness. The clanking of chains, the 
wildness of their cries, and the imprecations which 
some of them uttered, formed a scene inexpressibly 
shocking. Harley and his companions, especially 
the female part of them, begged their guide to re- 
turn: he seemed surprised at their uneasiness, and 
was with difficulty prevailed on to leave that part 
of the house without showing them some others ;-— 
wh . as he expressed it in the phrase of those that 
keep wild beasts for show, were much better worth 
seeing than any they had passed, being ten times 
more fierce and unmanageable. 

He led them next to thatcquarter where those re 
side, who, as they are not dangerous to themselves 
or others, enjoy a certain degree of freedom, ac 
cording to the state of their distemper. 

Harley had fallen behind his companions, looking 
at a man, who was making pendulums with bits o: 
thread, and little balls of clay. He had delinea 
ted a segment of a circle on the wall with chalk 
and marked their different vibrations, by intersec: 
ing it with cross lines. A decent looking man can 
up, and smiling at the maniac, turned to Harle) 
and told him, that gentlem d once been a ver 
celebrated mathematician dae feil a sacriiice 
said he, te the theory of comets ; fer having, wit! 
infinite labor, formed a table on the conjectures o/ 
Sir Isaac Newton, he was disappointed in the return 
of one of those luminaries, and was very soon after 
obliged to be placed here by his friends. If you 
please to follow me, Sir, continued the stranger, | 
believe I shall be able to give you a more satisfa: 
tory account of the unfortunate people you sec 
here, than the man who attends your companions.” 
Harley bowed, and accepted his offer. 

The next person they came up to had scrawled 
a variety of figures on a piece of slate. Harley had 
the curiosity to take a nearer view of them. They 
consisted of different columns, on the top of which 
were marked South-sea annuities, India-stock, and 
three per cent. annuities consol. ‘ This, said Har- 
ley’s instructor, was a gentleman well known in 
Change-alley. He was once worth fifty thousand 
pounds, and actually agreed for the purchase of an 
estate in the West, in order to realize his money ; 
but he quarrelied with the proprietor about the re 
pairs of the garden-wall, and so returned to town, 
to follow his old trade of stock-jobbing a little lon- 
ger; when an unlucky fluctuation of stock, in 
which he was engaged to an immense extent, re- 
duced him at once to poverty and to madness.— 
Poor wretch ! he told me the other day, that against 
the next payment of differences, he should be some 
hundreds above a plum.’—— 

‘It is aspondee, and I will maintain it,” interrupt 
eda voice on his left hand. ‘This assertion was fol 
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lowed by a very rapid recital of some verses from 
Homer. ‘ That figure, said the gentleman, whose 
clothes are bedaubed with snuff, was a schoolmas- 
ter of some reputation : he came hither to be re- 
solved of some doubts he entertained concerning 
the genuine pronunciation of the Greek vowels. — 
in his highest fits, he makes frequent mention of 
one Mr. Bentley. 

But delusive ideas, Sir, are the motives of the 
greatest part of mankind, and a heated imagination 
the power by which their actions are incited : the 
world, in the eye of a philosopher, may be said to 
be a large mad-house. It is true, answered Harley, 
the passions of men are temporary madnesses, and 
sometimes very fatal in their effects, 

“ From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 

It was indeed, said the stranger, a very mad thing 
in Charles, to think of adding so vast a country as 
Russia to his dominions ; that would have beew fa- 
tal indeed ; the balance of the North would then 
have been lost; but the Sultan and I would never 
have allowed it.—Sir ! said Harley, with no small 
surprise on his countenance. Why, yes, answered 
the other, the Sultan and I; do you know me ?—I 
ain the Chan of Tartary.’ 

Iiarley was a good deal struck by this discovery; 
he had prudence enough, however, to conceal his 
amazement, and bowing as low to the monarch as 
lis dignity required, left him immediately, and join- 
ed his companions. 

fle found them in a quarter of the house set apart 
fur the insane of the other sex, several of whom had 
gathered about the female visiters, and -were ex- 
amining with rather more accuracy than might have 
»een expected, the particulars of their dress. 

Separate from the fest stood one, whose appear- 
rice had something of superior dignity. Her face, 

hough pale and wasted, was less squalid than those 
of the others, and showed a dejection of that decent 
kind, which moves our pity unmixed with horror ; 
ipon her, therefore, the eyes of all were immediate- 

turned. The keeper, who accompanied them, 
ooserved it: * ‘This, said he, is a young lady, who 
vas Dorn to ride in her coach and six. She was be- 
‘oved, if the story I have heard is true, by a young 
gentleman, her equal in birth, though by no means 
her match in fortune : but Love, they say, is blind, 
and so she fancied him as much as he did her. Her 
father, it seems, would not hear of their marriage, 
ind threatened to turn her out of doors, if ever she 
saw him again. Upon this the young gentleman 
‘ook a voyage to the West Indies, in hopes of bet- 
tering his fortune, and obtaining his mistress ; but 
he was scarcely landed, when he was seized with 
one of the fevers which are common in those is- 
lands, and died in a few days, lamented by every 
one that knew him. This news soon reached his 
mistress, who was at the same time pressed by her 
tather to marry a rich miserly fellow, who was old 
epough to be her grandfather. The death of her 
lover had no effect on her inhuman parent; he was 
only the more earnest for her marriage with the 
man be had provided for her; and what between 
ier despair at the death of the one, and heraversion 
*o the other, the poor young lady was reduced to 
the condition you see her in. But God would not 
prosper such cruelty ; her father’s affairs soon after 

went to wreck, and he dicd almost a beggar.’ 








Thoug!, this story was told in very plain language, 
it had particularly attracted Harley’s notice : he had 
given it the tribute of some tears. The unfortunate 
young lady had till now seemed entranced in 
thought, with her eyes fixed on a little garnet-ring 
she wore on her finger; she turned them now up- 
on Harley. ‘ My Billy is no more! sai’ she, do 
you weep for my Billy ’? Blessings on your tears ! 
I would weep too, but my brain is dry ; and it burns, 
it burns, it burns !—She drew nearer to Harley.— 
Be comforted, young lady, said he, your Billy is in 
Heaven. Is he, indeed ? and shall we meet again ? 
And shall that frightful man (pointing to the keep- 
er) not be there ’—Alas! I have grown naughty of 
late ; I have almost forgotten to think of heaven ; 
yet I pray sometimes; when I can, I pray, and 
sometimes I sing ; when I am saddest, I sing :— 
You shall hear me, hush ! 


‘Light be the earth on Billy’s breast, 
** And green the sod that wraps his grave !” 


There was a plaintive wildness in the air not te 
be withstood ; and except the keeper’s, there was 
not an unmoistened eye around her. 

“Do you weep again? said she ; I would not 
have you weep: you are like my Billy ; you are, 
believe me ; just so he looked when he gave me 
this ring; poor Billy ! ’twas the last time we ever 
met !— 

**Twas when the seas were roaring—I love you 
for resembling my Billy ; but I shall never love any 
man like him.’ She stretched out her hand to Har- 
ley ; he pressed it between both of his, and bathed 
it with his tears—‘ Nay, that is Billy’s ring, said she, 
you cannot have it, indeed; but here is another, 
look here, which I plaited to-day of some gold 
thread from this bit of stuff; will you keep it for 
my sake? [ am a strange girl; but my heart is 
harmless : my poor heart ; it will burst some day ; 
feel how it beats !’ She pressed his hand to her 
bosom; then holding her head in the attitude of 
listening-—‘ Hark ! one, two, three! be quiet, thou 
little trembler; my Billy is cold!—but [ had fone 
gotten the ring.’—-She put it on his finger. ‘ Fare- 
well! I must leave vou now.’ She would have 
withdrawn her hand ; Harley held it to his lips.-—— 
‘I dare not stay longer ; my head throbs sadly :-- 
farewell !’--She walked with a burried step toa lit- 
tle apartment at some distance. Harley stood fixed 
in astonishment and pity; his friend gave money to 
the keeper.—arley looked on his ring.--He put 
a couple of guineas into the man’s hand: ‘ Be kind 
to that unfortunate.’-—He burst into tears, and left 
them. Tae Man or Fexuine. 

VARIETY. 
FROM A LATE LONDON JOURNAL, 
Instructions to Novel Writers on the use of Names. 

Finding you cannot be too particularabout names, 
the reader must be sufficiently aware that the com- 
mon names to be found in the Directory, such as 
Jones, Brown, Smith, Tompkins, Jenkins, Perkins, 
&e., are perfcctly anti-sentimental ; and the only 
way to avoid plunging into so fatal an error, is to 
ring the changes on such names as Melville, Bel- 
ville, Delville ; after which, by the exchange of the 
last note you may form another set, such as Belford, 
Melford, Delford ; always while vou live attend to 











names. Juliet says— 


—— ——————————————————— 


** What's a name ? 
“ A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 





Wrong—quite wrong! Juliet was in love, and 
therefore disturbed in her ideas. The Christian 
name of a novel hero, must be Charles or Henry ; 
but I prefer Charles, so do all the French dramatists 
and novelists of the presenttime. There is no name 
so sweet and mellifiuous in all the volumes of circu 

lating inspiration.—Jolhn manifestly belongs to « 
coachman or a footman ; convert it into Jack, and 
observe the result—you instantly conjure him up 
without further trouble the personification of a sai 
lor. Again combine it with the prefix Sir, and you 
represent a gouty old Squire, who is at the same 
time a justice of the peace, and intimately acquaint 

ed with the came laws, and the art of brewing strong 
October. Affix the diminutive ny, and you make 

it Johnny ; while drop the prefix, Sir, and you cre 

ate the petted, tall} family looby. Something of 
the same process occurs in the name of William— 
William is a confidential Secretary ; a modest youth, 
of strict integrity. With the prefixed Sir, that is 
to say, Sir William, you indicate old age, good ale, 
blood hunters, an excellent pack of hounds, and at 

unincumbered estate. James and Thomas must 
take their station in the kitchen ; and Robert, when 
the young lady takes an airing, may take his gold 

headed cane, and place himself in the rear. Fran 

cis is a good name, provided it be spelt Frank, be 

cause Frank vividly suggests the idea of a young 
rattle-brain and careless debaftichee. But oh! my 
worthy pupils in the mystic art of Novel Writing, 
carefully, most carefully, avoid the names of Peter, 
Nathaniel, Joseph, and Job. Obadiah is a Quaker, 
as Hezekiah cannot avoid being a Methodist. As t¢ 
Christopher, you might as well admit Belzeebub to 
privilege as him. Again, there is Jeremiah for a 
hero! better were it to dissolve Nicodemus in fins 
emotions, and melt Moses or Mordecai in sentimen 
tal sorrows. 

The same distinction holds with regard to female 
names. Betty isan intriguing chamber-maid ; make 
the name Betsey, and you convert the character in- 
to a smart, pert little grissette. The same gradu 
ated assent of dignity may be traced from Dolly, 
the dairy maid, through Dorothy, the maiden aunt, 
up to Dorinda, the heiress and fine lady. But Eli- 
za, ol! there you have at once a sentimental he- 
roine ; whilst Elizabeth, with the prefix Lady, is 
always an Earl’s daughter and Right Honourable.— 
As to Susan, you can make nothing of the wench 
whatever above the rank of a laundry maid ; but 
Lucy is of higher rank—something between a cou- 
sin and a younger sister; make the name Lucinda, 
and the girl may pass for a third rate heroine, and 
do in an under plot. Deborah is only"passable as a 
maiden aunt. Grace, Temperance, and Prudence, 
must be kept at a proper distance by any one who 
knows what’s what. Polly, Jane, Barbara, Rebec- 
ca, Sarah, confine them all without mercy to the 
servants’ hall. No person, who has the feelings of 
sentiment above a cheesemonger, or a butcher, ora 
blacking-maker, would think of weeping over the 
vulgar woes of such sentimental names. 

But, oh! what tears, what tender agonies, what 


weeping, wailing, and gnashing of teeth—what 





} handkerchiefs are steeped, and what pillow cases 
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are drenched with the delirious woes of Belinda, 
and the blissful torments of Clara, Anabella, Rosa, 
Matilda, Henrietta, and though iast not least (in 
love) Maria. ‘Those heart-rending appellations, de- 
ty the iron nerves of barbarity itself to withstand. — 
An Eastern Nabob, a black fleshdealer, a hungry 
usurer, a Smithfield drover—nay, even a scalping 
Mohawk, or New Zealand cannibal, would drop the 
exercise of their profession to weep and sympathise 

with Emily or Isabella, Gertrude or Geralidine. 

a ee ooo 
ANCIENT SCOTTISH CUSTOM. 

Brantome, in his Vies des Hommes II- 
lustres, relates that the Vidame de Char- 
tres, while a prisoner of war in England 
during the reign of Edward III. obtained 
permission to visit the Highlands of Scot- 
land. After a grand hunting match in 
which a great quantity of game had been 
killed, he saw these ‘ Scotch savages’ de- 
vour part of their booty raw, without any 
other preparation than putting the flesh 
between two pieces of wood, which they 
squeezed together with such violence as 
to express all the blood, so that the flesh 
was quite dry. This they considered as 
a great dainty; and the Vidame highly 
ingratiated himself with them, because 
he partook of their fare. In the old ro- 
mance, La tres elegante Histaire du tres 
noble Roi Perceforest (Paris, 1531,) this 
practice is described with great naivette 
in the following episode, in which Es- 
tonne, a Scottish knight, who has killed 
a deer, addressed his companion Claudius 
in these words:—‘ Now, sir, eat as I do.’ 
‘So I might, if we had but a fire.’—* By 
my brother’s soul,’ cried Estonne, ‘I will 
cook for you, after the fashion of my coun- 
try, as it befits a knight errant.’ Here- 
upon he drew his sword, went up to a 
tree, cut off a branch, which he split very 
deep, two feet at least; then placed aslice 
of the deer in the cleft, took the horse’s 
bridle, and bound the end of the branch 
so tightly, that all the blood and juice 
spirted out of the flesh, and it was left 
quite dry. He then took it and pulled off 
the skin, the flesh looked as white as that 
of acapon. Upon this he said to Clau- 
dius: ‘Sir I have cooked the flesh after the 
manner of my country; you may dine 
daintily upon it, and I will show you how.’ 
He then strewed salt and pepper upon the 
flesh, rubbed it, and cut it in two parts: 
one he presented to Claudius, and began 
to eat so heartily of the other, that the 
pepper flew out in clouds. When Clau- 
dius observed with what an appetite he 
ate, he followed his example, and relish- 
ed his fare so well, that he said to Es- 
tonne, ‘upon my soul, I never ate meat 
prepared in this fashion; but hencefor- 
ward, I shall never more turn out of my 
way to seek other cookery.’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Estonne, ‘when I am on the Scottish 
moors that belong to my lord, I ride for 
a week or perhaps a fortnight together 
without secing house or harbor, or even 
fire, or any living creature, save the beasts 





of the ferest; then am 1 content with food 
dressed in this manner, and I should not 
relish it better out of an emperor’s kitch- 
en.’ Thus did these two ride on, talking 
and eating, till they reached a valley in 
which was a very fair spring. When Es- 
tonne saw it, he said to Claudius, ‘ let us 
drivk here of this beverage, which God 
bestows upon all men, and which I pre- 
fer to all the banquets in England.’ 
—— 
INGENUITY OF LOVE. 

The following ingenious contrivance 
was adopted by a couple of lovers at the 
west end of the town, not long since.— 
The young lady, was of a highly respec- 
table family, having formed an attach- 
ment contrary to the inclination and in- 
tention of her father, the lovers were at a 
loss how to carry on a correspondence ; 
at length, aided by the father’s hair- 
dresser, no unusual agent of Cupid, they 
a@pted the following mode of communi- 
cating by letter and escaping the vigi- 
lant eye of the watchful parent; and, sin- 
gular as it may appear, the old gentle- 
man’s wig was made the medium of car- 
rying her letters; attached to his wig he 
wore a bag; this the young lady used to 
take off every night when he called for 
his night cap, and here she never failed 
to find a billet, which had been previous- 
ly deposited there by the hair-dresser, 
and which the father had carried about 
all day; she had thus always time to pe- 
ruse her letter, and replace it with an 
answer, which was in due course taken 
away by the barber, on the following 
morning, and delivered to the lever.— 
This mode of corresponding enabled 
them to arrange and effect an elopement, 
and they were, some time since, married 
mt Gretna-green. On their return, the 
father adopted the old proverb, “what 
can’t be cured must be endured!’ The 
lady was pardoned ber indiscretion, and 
they are now living happily under the 
sanction of the lady’s parents, and the 
wig is now preserved as a sacred relic. 


POETRY. 














The following soft and descriptive SONG is from 
the pen of Cunsincuam, the pastoral poet, and a 
more beautiful description cannot be found in the 
works of Theocritus or Virgil. 

O’er moorlands and mountains, rude, barren and 
bare, 

As wilder’d and wearied I roam, 

A gentle young shepherdess sees my despair, 

And leads me o’er lawns to her home. 


Yellow sheaves from rich Ceres her cottage had 
crown’d, 
Green rushes were strew’d on the floor; 
Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly 
round, 
And deck’d the sod seats at her door. 


We sat ourselves down to a cooling repast, 
Fresh fruits, and she cull’d me the best, 
Till, thrown from my guard by some glances she 
cast 
Love slily stole into my breast. 


I told my soft wishes; she sweetly replied ; 
(Ye virgins, her voice was divine !) 

**)’ve rich ones neglected and great ones denied, 
But take me, fond shepherd, I’m thine.” 


Her air was so modest, her aspect so meek, 
So simple, yet sweet were her charms ; 

I kiss’d the ripe roses that grow’d on her cheek, 
And lock’d the lov’d maid in my arms. 


Now jocund together we tend a few sheep, 
And if, on the banks of yon stream, 
teclin’d on her bosom, I sink into sleep, 
Her image still softens my dream. 


Together we range on the slow rising hills, 
Delighted with pastoral views ; 

Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distils, 
And point out new themes to my Muse. 


To pomp or proud titles she ne’er did aspire, 
The damsel’s of humble descent ; 

The cottager, Peace, is well known to her sire, 
And the shepherds have named her Content. 





ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

FROM SOUTHEY’S RODERICK. 
Upon a smooth gray stone sate Roderick there ; 
The wind above him stirr’d the hazle boughs, 
And murmuring at his feet the river ran. 
He sate with folded arms and head reclin’d 
Upon his breast, feeding on bitter thoughts, 
Till Nature gave him, in the exhausted sense 
Of wo, a respite something like repose ; 
And then the quiet sound of gentle winds 
And waters with their lulling consonance 
Beguiled him of himself. Of all within 
Oblivious there he sate, sentient alone 
Of outward nature—of the whispering leaves 
That sooth’d his ear—the genial breath of heaven 
That fann’d his cheek—the stream’s perpetual flow, 
That with its shadows and its glancing lights, 
Dimples and thread-like motions infinite, 
Forever varying and yet still the same, 
Like time toward eternity, gone by. 
Resting his head upon his Master’s knees, 
Upon the bank beside him Theron lay. 
What matters change of state and circumstance, 
Or lapse of years, with all their dread events, 
To him !—What matters it that Roderick wears 
The crown no longer, nor the sceptre wields ? 
It is the dear-loved hand, whose friendly touch 
Had flatter’d him so oft ; it is the voice, 
At whose glad summon to the field so oft 
From slumber he had started, shaking off 
Dreams of the chase, to share the actual joy ; 
The eye whose recognition he was wont 
To watch and welcome with exultant tongue. 
A coming step, unheard by Roderick, roused 
His watchful ear, and turning, he bebeld 
Siverian. Father ! said the good old man, 
As Theron rose and fawn’d about his knees, 
Hast thou some charm which draws about thee thu 
The hearts of all our house—even to the beast 
That lacks discourse of reason, but too oft, 
With uncorrupted feeling and dumb faith, 
Puts lordly man to shame *—The King replied, 
’Tis that mysterious sense by which mankind 
To fix their friendships and their loves are led, 
And which with fainter influence doth extend 
To such poor things as this. As we put off 
The cares and passions of this fretful world, 
It may be too that we thus far approach 
To elder nature, and regain in party 
The privilege through sin in Eden lost. 
‘The timid hare soon learns that she may trust 
The solitary penitent, and birds 
Will light upon the hermit’s harmless hand. 





To a young Lady, laughing in Church. 
Dear Laura! you divinely fair, 
Can laugh at Sermon, Praise, and Prayer - 
—But Laura ! is no reverence due 





To Him, whose power createp you * 
































































